LETTERS         FROM         LAUSANNE

him. The lackeys were sent back to the house to
fetch bread, milk, whatever they could find. The
food was brought; the dog ate and drank and
licked the hands of his benefactress. Cecilia wept
with joy and pity. Absorbed by suiting her pace
to that of the tired animal, as she took it home,
she had scarcely a glance for her departing lover,
and all the evening she was occupied in warming
and consoling this new friend, in finding a name
for him, in conjecturing the cause of his mis-
fortune, in anticipating the chagrin and jealousy of
Philax. And on retiring she made a bed of all her
clothes for the unfortunate dog, so that he became
in truth the most fortunate dog in the world.

That was Wednesday; we were settled in our
retreat, and Cecilia did not appear at all likely to be
dull; she had not yet had recourse to half her
distractions; books, prints, needlework, all yet
remaining in a drawer.

Thursday came; flowers, the dog, the piano
sufficed for the morning. In the afternoon Cecilia
went to visit the farmer who occupied part of the
house; she caressed his children, conversed with
his wife and, on seeing them take some milk from
the kitchen, she learned that they were carrying it
to a sick man, a negro, who was dying of con-
sumption, and whom the English family whom he
had served had left in the house. They had
recommended him warmly to the kindness of the
farmer and his wife, and had given a banker in
Lausanne an order to pay them every week, so long